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RUHAL  POPULATION  flGUHES  DOWN 

GRANTS   FOLLOW  TREND 

Shift  from  rural  to  urban  population  revealed  by  the  1956  Dominion 
Census  figures  is  "the  main  and  overall  reason"  for  reduced  payments 
to  rural  municipal ities  under  The  Municipal  Assistance  Act,  according 
to  Angus  W.  Morrison,  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  "The 
rural  population  of  the  Province  represented  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
provincial  population  in  1951  and  only  38.7  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1956",  Mr.  Morrison  stated. 

Because  of  this,  he  said,  with  the  exception  of  three  small  in- 
creases, all  1957  Municipal  Assistance  Act  grants  to  counties,  mun- 
icipal districts,  improvement  distri^-ts  and  the  Special  Areas  were  re- 
duced "by  amounts  varying  from  6  to  18  per  cent". 

Expressing  regret  thatmunicipalities  adversely  effectedcould  not 
be  forewarned  of  the  reduction,  the  Deputy  explained  that  the  1956 
census  figures  were  not  available  in  time  for  such  action  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Morrison's  statement  follows: 

The  Department  has  received  a  number  of  enquiries  from  counties 
and  municipal  districts  regarding  the  reduction  in  the  1957  grant  mode 
to  them  under  the  terms  of  The  Municipal  Assistance  Act  and  I  feel 
that  this  will  be  an  opportune  way  of  making  an  explanation  to  oil 
concerned.  (More  on  Page  8) 

WHiTSHORSs  Assesseo 

Fie  Id  work  for  the  largest  assessment  project  yet  undertaken  by  the 
Assessment  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  outside  of 
Alberta  was  completed  early  in  September  when  a  general  assessment 
was  made  of  the  City  of  Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory.  Four  members 
of  the  staff  carried  out  the  assignment.  They  are  Lyie  Dunsmore  and 
Jack  Kearl,  both  of  the  Lethbridge  Branch  Office;  Norman  Jensen, 
from  the  Branch  Office  at  Red  Deer;  Jerry  Basler,  Departmental 
Assessor  at  Grande  Prairie. 

Services  of  the  Department  were  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Northern  Affairs,  Ottawa,  and  the  project  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  City  of  Whitehorse.  Leaving  Edmonton  in  July,  the  four 
men  spent  two  months  assessing  all  land  end  buildings  in  the  northern 
centre . 


Thailand  official  visits  Department 

Honorable  A.  J.  Hooke,  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Deputy 
Minister  Angus  Morrison,  chat  with  Momrajawongse  T.  Thongtcem 
during  the  visit  of  Thailand's  Secretary-General  of  the  Audit  Council 
to  Edmonton. 

IMPRSSSSD    WITH  AL8SRTA 

Visiting  Alberta  on  the  advice  of  the  Public  Administration 
Services,  the  Momrajawongse  T.  Thongtaem,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Audit  Council  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  found  a  great  deal  to 
interest  him  in  Alberta's  municipal  organizations. 

The  Momrajawongse  is  in  charge  of  his  country's  audit  organiz- 
ation, and  explained  during  his  visit  that  while  Thailand  possesses 
three  levels  of  government.  Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipal,  the 
Provincial  and  Municipal  organizations  are  arms  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Thailand,  whose  twenty  million  citizens  live  in  an  areaapprox- 
imately  that  of  half  dozen  Alberta  municipalities,  is  not  as  yet  in- 
dustrialized to  any  large  extent.  Trade  and  commerce  are  the  important 
aspects  of  Thailand's  economy. 


At  the  request  of  the  Departmentof  Northern  Affairs,  a  similar  ar- 
rangement has  obtained  for  some  time  in  both  Fort  Smith  and  Yellow- 
knife,  where  assessments  are  maintained  annually  by  Departmental 
assessors.  In  all  such  instances  the  total  cost  isborne  by  the  municipal- 
ity or  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  any  work 
completed  outside  the  Province  is  undertaken  only  after  the  needs  of 
Alberta  mi.  nicipal  ities  have  been  met. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  general  assessment  of  Whitehorse  just  com- 
pleted will  also  be  maintained  annually  by  the  Department.  • 


Of  Alberta's  audit  system,  the  Thailand  official  said,  "The  system 
of  accounts  and  record  keeping  is  impressive".  He  hopes  to  include 
some  of  the  methods  discussed  in  his  own  country  upon  his  return. 

Momrajawongse  Thongtaem  also  visited  the  Office  of  the  Strcth- 
cona  Municipal  District  and  the  Office  of  Edmonton's  City  Comptroller 
Ockenden.  At  both  places  he  discussed  financial  practices  at  some 
length.  He  soid  he  had  enjoyed  learning  about  Alberta  and  hopes  to 
return  for  a  longer  stay  at  some  future  time.  Leaving  Edmonton,  he 
flew  to  Chicago  on  his  long  journey  home.  • 
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SECOND 

DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS 

The  annual  conventions  of  Alberta's  twomunicipal  organizations 
will  be  held  during  the  next  month  or  two.  These  conventions  have 
been  an  important  influence  on  public  affairs  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Province.  This  year  the  deliberations  of  those  attending  will  be 
of  special  significance. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  what  has  become  known  as  the  New  Deal 
has  been  taking  shape  since  it  was  first  broached  early  in  1956.  The 
whole  field  of  provincial-municipal  relations  has  been  debated  with 
a  right  good  will  by  local  and  provincial  officials  and  by  the  people 
generally  since  that  time.  Some  measures  have  already  been  im- 
plemented and  are  now  accepted  as  logical  and  progressive  steps 
towards  the  relationship  we  all  desire.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  a  brand  new  trail  is  being  blazed  in  the  process  by  Alberta,  with 
our  sister  provinces  either  seeming  to  be  content  with  what  they  have 
or  giving  close  attention  to  the  progress  being  made  here. 

And  so  proposals  and  recommendations  relating  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  matter  (which  of  course  is  the  reallocation  of  both  revenues  and 
responsibilities)  are  being  firmed  up  and  trimmedand  examined,  with 
tentative  agreement  being  reached  on  these  matters  at  least  in  certain 
quarters. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  conventions  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  piece,  for  as  we  understand  it,  the  proposals  and  recommend- 
ationsfor  Alberta's  New  Deal  in  Municipal  Finance  will  be  presented 
to  the  delegates  for  their  examination.  This  will  be  the  final  test. 
Changes  will  no  doubt  be  suggested  and  accepted,  but  out  of  the  dis- 
cussionswill  come  the  components  which  will  ultimatelygo  before  the 
Legislature  to  be  hammered  into  the  law. 

That's  why  we  say  the  coming  conventions  have  a  special  signi- 
ficance (and  a  special  responsibility)  this  year.  We  wish  them  every 
success,  and  may  those  attending  them  be  imbued  with  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

Incidentally,  no  matter  what  happens,  there  will  be  people  in 
Alberta  who  will  disagree  with  the  final  decisions  forming  the  New 
Deal.  But  no  one  can  claim  that  he  or  she  wasn't  given  plenty  of  time 
and  opportunity  to  speak  his  mind.  • 

IN    LIEU    or  TAXES 

A  new  type  of  home-owner  has  developed  in  this  country  in  the 
past  few  years.  This  is  the  owner  of  a  house  trailer  whose  portable 
home  enables  him  to  move  easily  wherever  his  work  may  call  him  , 
without  complete  sacrifice  of  fa  ■■ily  life.  He  takes  his  family  with 
him,  and  this  business  of  house-keeping  in  minimum  space  has  been 
brought  to  a  fine  art. 

Oil  activity  all  over  the  province  and  various  forms  of  explor- 
ation work  have  accentuated  this  movement  frpm  place  to  place  in 
the  province.  In  fact  it  has  been  the  only  "home"  solution  for  many 
people,  because  noother  typeof  housing  is  readily  available  to  meet 
rheir  sudden  needs.  But  it  relieves  this  type  of  migratory  worker  of  a 
form  of  taxation  imposed  on  all  other  home  owners.  He  can  share  in 
the  benefits  of  schools  and  such  services  without  any  covering  tax- 
ation. On  the  other  hand  a  sudden  influx  of  children,  even  though 
on  temporary  basis,  may  present  quite  a  problem  to  adjacent  schools. 
If  the  house  trailer  is  located  within  town  limits  it  has  the  benefit 
of  such  services  as  police  and  fire  protection  without  cost,  although 
it  is  sometimes  argued  that  rentals  which  may  be  charged  are  supposed 
to  cover  such  services. 


trailer  owners  in  reporting  movement  is  assumed.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  Department  of  A'^unicipal  Affairs  will  distribute  money 
from  license  sales  on  pro  rata  basis  to  municipalities,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  a  trailer  unit  has  been  in  each  municipality. 

The  fees  are  not  too  hard  on  these  mobile  homeowners,  who  will 
be  exempt  from  personal  property  tax  imposed  by  many  munioi  pal  ities. 
And  these  citizens  will  feel  that  they  are  pulling  their  weight  tax- 
wise,  though  no  doubt  many  of  them  have  real  homes  of  their  own 
on  which  they  may  be  paying  taxes. 

-  High  River  Times.  • 

ANOTHER  REVIEW 

Local  Government  in  Alberta,  by  Eric  J.  Hanson.  (McClelland 
&  Stewart  Limited,  Toronto,  1956;  pp.xi;  price  $2.50). 

The  federal  system,  under  which  authority  over  municipal  in- 
stitutions belongs  to  the  regional  governments,  greatly  complicates 
the  task  of  the  student  of  local  government.  In  Canada,  it  means 
that  ten  systems,  instead  of  one,  have  to  be  studied.  General  surveys 
of  local  government  in  Canada  are  useful  but  they  do  not  afford  the 
consideration  in  depth  that  each  system,  as  a  system,  requires.  It  is 
not  merely,  or  even  mainly  that  the  great  cultural  and  economic 
diversity  of  Canada  produces  the  need  for  particular  studies  of  the 
system  of  local  government  in  each  of  the  provinces.  Despite  their 
common  origin,  the  systems  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  began  to 
diverge  shortly  after  1905  and  have  diverged  greatly  in  the  last  20 
years.  The  need  arises  chiefly  from  the  simple  fact  that  each  system 
is  a  provincial  system  having,  as  the  legal  instrument  of  change,  the 
provincial  legislature.  The  course  of  development  in  each  province 
has  been  determined  by  the  opinions  of  provincial  legislators,  min- 
isters and  bureaucrats  and  by  public  opinion,  which  has  been  informed 
mainly  by  expereince  with  the  local  institutions  produced  at  different 
stages  by  the  political  process.  These  essentially  political  factors 
have  differed  widely  from  province  to  province.  Professor  Hanson's 
competent  book  on  local  government  in  Alberta  is  therefore  to  be 
welcomed  on  general  grounds.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  also  for  a  special- 
reason  -  for  a  description  of  the  experimental  temper  of  Alberta  during 
the  past  20  years  which  has  produced  innovations  that  have  made 
Alberta  the  centre  of  attention. 

Professor  Hanson  traces  the  development  of  local  government  in 
Alberta  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  time.  He  gives  a  useful 
summary  of  the  McNally  Report  on  metropolitan  development  and 
prints  as  an  appendix  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  memorandum  of  March 
1956  on  the  need  for  a  new  deal  in  municipal  finance.  To  the  re- 
viewer, the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Albertan  experience  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  territorial  and  provincial  governments  forced  the 
pace,  particularly  in  rural  local  government.  Most  of  the  municipal 
districts  were  formed  under  compulsion  and  professor  Hanson  is  con- 
fident that  no  counties  would  have  been  formed  if  local  option  had 
  (More  on  Page  6) 
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The  Alberta  Municipal  Counsellor 
Published  monthly  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  the  Municipal  Counsellor  Is  intended  to  serve  those  persons  who  have  interested 
themselves  ^n  various  aspects  of  local  government.  Material  may  be  reprinted  without  res- 
triction but  a  credit  line  is  appreciated.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  publication,  and  persons 
desirous  of  receiving  it  should  send  the  request  to: 

The  Alberts  Municipal  Counsellor, 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 


However,  all  this  is  changed  by  recent  legislation.  A  new 
schedule  of  license  fees  has  been  setup  in  Alberta  to  be  administered 
L/y  the  Department  of  ^^unicipal  Affairs.  These  licenses  range  from 
$20  to  $100  depending  on  quality  of  trailers,  and  owners  of  house 
trailers  (not  those  on  holiday  jaunts)will  be  informed  of  their  license 
obligations.  It  is  understood  that  secretaries  of  municipal  ities  and 
school  divisions  or  districts  are  to  report  to  the  government  on  mobile 
homes  thus  placing  extra  burden  on  these  officials.  Co-operation  ot 
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A  HEW  eM  fOn  PUBLIC  USJtARISS 

BY  E.J.  HOLMGREN,  SUPERVISOR  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 


In  March  1956  the  Provincial  Government  passed  a  new  Libraries 
Act  and  a  new  era  began  for  the  public  libraries  in  Alberta.  Not  only 
had  the  scale  of  provincial  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  been  thoroughly 
revised  but  the  emphasis  was  on  tax-support  for  libraries  to  insure 
them  of  financial  stability  and  to  enable  them  to  have  improved 
service,  in  short  the  Act  was  the  commencement  of  bringing  Alberta 
into  the  ranks  of  those  Canadian  provinces  that  look  far  ahead  where 
public  library  matters  are  concerned. 

However,  back  of  the  Libraries  Act  lay  much.  The  then  Super- 
visorof  Public  Libraries,  Mr.  H.E.  Newsom,  had  for  sometime  been 
travelling  over  the  entire  province,  holding  meetings,  interviewing 
I  ibrary  boards  and  I  ibrarians,  collecting  data  on  libraries  as  they  were 
then.  Late  in  1955  he  wrote  a  report  on  his  findings  and  in  the  report 
he  made  certain  recommendations  regarding  both  financial  matters 
and  the  best  form  of  library  service.  Cut  of  that  report  came  the 
Libraries  Act. 

If  we  turn  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  far  as  libraries  them- 
selves are  concerned,  we  see  that  there  are  three  main  types  of  public 
libraries  taken  into  consideration:  Municipal,  regional  and  community. 
We  shall  consider  each  in  turn  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  dwell  on  the 
different  kind  of  grants  each  receive. 

MUNICIPAL  LIBRARIES 

Municipal  libraries  are  those  which  serve  the  area  within  the 
corporate  bounds  of  a  city,  town  or  village  and  are  supported  by  mun- 
icipal taxation.  They  are  estabi  ished  by  a  petition  of  one  tenth  of  the 
electors  and  then  by  a  by-law.  Then  if  the  council  appropriates  a 
certain  amount  for  library  services  as  prescribed  by  the  Act,  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  will  match  with  a  given  grant.  For  towns  and 
cities  with  a  population  up  to  10,000  the  amount  the  city  gives  is  at 
least  fifty  cents  per  capita;  for  towns  over  10,000  it  is  seventy-five 
cents  per  capita.  The  Provincial  Government  Grant  is  thirty-five 
cents  per  capita  but  this  is  limited  to  $5,000  in  cities  of  a  population 
up  to  40,000  and  $10,000  in  cities  having  a  population  of  40,000  or 
more. 

Municipal  libraries  may  apply  for  an  annual  book  grant  and  if 
the  council  furnishes  proof  that  it  has  spent  a  certain  amount  on  lib- 
rary purposes  the  government  will  match  it  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis 
to  a  maximum  of  $500.00 

Book  grants,  however,  must  only  be  used  for  books  while  per 
capita  grants  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  that  the  library  board  sees 
fit;  therefore  it  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  a  library  to  apply  for  this 
latter  form  of  grant. 

REGIONAL  LIBRARIES 

Regional  libraries,  as  their  name  implies,  cover  a  region,  or  an 
area  that  may  be  both  urban  and  rural.  They  may,  for  example,  in- 
clude one  ormore  counties,  municipalities  orschool  divisions.  There 
is  usually  a  central  headquarters  where  administrative  tasks  are  carried 
out  and  from  which  the  books  are  circulated.  Books  are  taken  to  a 
number  of  branches  located  throughout  the  area  served  and  people 
come  to  these  for  books.  Like  municipal  libraries,  regional  libraries 
are  tax-supported  and  like  municipal  libraries  they  receive  per  capita 
grants  only  it  is  the  municipal  council  or  (in  some  cases)  the  board 
of  the  school  division  that  is  the  awarding  body.  The  amounts  are  the 
same  as  those  specified  forcities  and  towns,  and  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment gives  the  same  grants  limited  by  the  same  maxima  as  described 
earlier.  There  is,  however,  one  other  grant  that  a  regional  I  ibrary  may 
receive  -  the  Establishment  Grant  which  is  given  when  it  becomes  a 
regional  library  as  set  forth  in  the  Libraries  Act.  This  grant,  amount- 
ing to  one  dollar  per  capita  is  intended  to  help  a  regional  library  over 
the  time  when,  during  the  throes  of  formation,  heavy  expenses  are 
incurred. 

COMMUNITY  LIBRARIES 

Finally,  there  are  the  community  I ibraries,  or,  as  they  have  been 
known,  association  libraries.  These,  supported  by  voluntary  funds 
from  sponsoring  organizations,  have  in  many  instances  been  the  only 


form  of  library  service  available.  They  may  only  claim  book  grants 
awarded  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  and  these  must  be  spent  only  for 
books.  They  may  resort  to  any  means  of  raising  their  funds  to  match 
the  grants  they  receive  from  the  Government  and  this  means  that  their 
financial  position  is  often  precarious.  They  are  usually  dependent 
upon  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  people  and  if  this  wanes  they  fall  upon 
evil  days.  Therefore,  the  Act  does  not  envision  the  formation  of  any 
new  libraries  of  this  kind  except  in  very  isolated  centres.  Some  of 
them  have  become  municipal  libraries;  others  will  no  doubt  do  so  or 
become  incorporated  into  regional  systems  as  those  develop. 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  emphasis  in  the  Act  is  on  tax-support 
and  that  in  rural  areas,  it  is  the  large  regional  unit  that  will  in  time 
be  the  unit  of  service.  Larger  towns  and  cities  will,  of  course,  have 
their  own  municipal  libraries  but  under  the  Act  these  may  enter  into 
agreement  with  rural  municipalities  to  give  regional  service. 

BOARD  of  MANAGEMENT 

Each  library,  no  matter  what  type  it  is,  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  management,  consisting,  in  the  case  of  regional  and  municipal 
libraries  of  electors  of  the  area  concerned.  In  the  case  of  community 
libraries,  volunteers  from  sponsoring  organizations  fill  this  duty.  Each 
board  is  entrusted  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  library  . 
In  municipal  libraries  the  mayor  is  a  member  ex-officio. 

With  a  new  Act  the  future  looks  bright  for  library-development 
in  Alberta  and  it  is  expected  that  the  trend  towards  tax-supported 
libraries  will  continue  with  all  the  advantages  that  it  will  bring. 

But  there  are  other  advantages.  We  live  in  a  land  of  expanding 
economy  and  an  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge  -  a  hunger  for  new 
ideas.  In  such  an  environment  the  role  of  the  library  will  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  and  vital  and  it  will  be  determined  by  the  society 
it  must  serve.  This  role  will  be  imparting  to  us  all  that  new  fields  of 
knowledge  are  to  be  sought  even  though  formal  education  is  finished 
and  to,  help  the  young  develop  a  sense  of  values.  Most  important;  the 
library  will  help  to  remind  us  of  our  heritage  even  as  we  create  the 
heritage  we  will  leave  behind  us.  • 


SECRETARY'S 


CALENDAR 


Assessment  of  property  which  should  have  been  assessed  prior  to  July 
1st  and  was  missed,  may  be  made  prior  to  October  15.  Section  29  of 
The  Assessment  Act. 

Preparemonthly  cash  statement.  Section  66(r)  of  The  Town  and  Village 
Act,  1952. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no  enumerator  need 
be  appointed  as  was  the  case  last  year.  • 


RHYMING  DECALOG 

(Found  in  the  Parish  Register,  Lancaster,  1689) 

Have  no  other  gods  but  me; 
Unto  no  image  bow  the  knee; 
Take  not  the  name  of  God  in  vain; 
Do  not  the  Sabbath  day  profane; 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  too; 
And  see  that  thou  no  murder  do; 
From  vile  adultery  keep  thou  clean; 
And  steal  not,  though  the  state  be  mean; 
Bear  not  false  witness  -  shun  that  blot; 
What  is  thy  neighbour's  covet  not. 

-  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 
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ON  USING  SOIL  WISeLY 


FROM    THE   ROYAL    BANK   OF    CANADA   MONTHLY  LETTER" 

(CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ARTICLE  BEGUN  LAST  ISSUE.  WE  CALLED  IT  "THOUGHT-PROVOKING",  BUT  SINCE  IT 
DEALS  WITH  A  BASIC  PROBLEM  EFFECTING  THE  WELFARE  OF  US  ALL,  ABETTER  TERM  MIGHT  BE  "ALARMING"). 


Much  of  our  land  is  marred  by  deep  scars,  plain  for  all  to  see  as  the  evidence  of  neglect  of  conservation  measures.  But  there  is  another 
evidence,  visible  only  to  the  observing  person:  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  stunted  crops  resulting  from  loss  of  fertility  from  the  soil. 

Water  erosion  occurs  chiefly  on  sloping  lond,  removing  the  soil  in  sheets  (sheet  erosion),  or  cutting  it  with  many  small  streamlets  (rill 
erosion),  or  gashing  out  deep  gullies  (gully  erosion).  Wind  erosion  occurs  on  both  sloping  and  level  land.  Both  result  from  removal  of  vege- 
table cover. 

If  you  dip  a  pail  of  water  that  has  flowed  off  a  cultivated  field  and  let  the  mud  settle  you  will  find  as  much  as  ten  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
volume  to  be  soil.  To  take  a  measured  example:  the  maximum  flood  flow  In  asectlon  of  the  Appalachian  region  during  a  little  over  three  years 
was  only  six  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile  from  forested  watersheds;  from  abandoned  agricultural  land  the  flow  was  403  cubic  feet  per 
second  per  square  mile,  and  from  gullied  pasture  land  785  cubic  feet. 

In  another  experimental  section  still  more  dramatic  evidence  of  loss  has  been  obtained:  With  an  average  annual  perclpitation  of  35  inches, 
on  a  slope  of  eight  per  cent,  the  loss  of  soil  from  a  clean-tilled  field  was  69  tons  a  year;  from  a  field  with  dense  cover  provided  by  a  thick- 
growing  crop,  the  loss  of  soil  averaged  only  .3  of  a  ton.  The  soil  scientists  estimate  that  on  the  clean-tilled  field  it  will  take  only  16  years 
to  remove  seven  inches  of  top-soil,  while  to  wash  away  seven  Inches  from  the  protected  field  would  take  3,900  years. 


These  examples  are  not  of  merely  academic  interest,  but  throw 
into  highlight  a  real  and  vital  problem.  A  soil  erosion  and  land  use 
survey  of  22,000  acres  in  Durham  County,  made  by  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Central  Experimental  Forms,  gave 
statistical  form  to  a  sample  of  the  present  state  of  once-good  farm 
land.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  area  was  eroded  in  some  degree  . 
This  is  divided:  27  per  cent  slightly;  25  per  cent  moderately;  six 
per  cent  severely,  and  six  per  cent  very  severely  eroded. 

The  damc^e  of  erosion  does  not  end  at  the  form .  Dams,  reservoirs, 
navigable  streams,  irrigation  ditches  and  power  plants  are  reduced 
In  efficiency  by  sedimentation.  Take  as  an  example  a  power-house 
reservoir  in  Virginia  its  capacity  was  reduced  in  26  yearsfrom  4,000 
acre-feet  to  780  acre-feet,  a  loss  of  80  per  cent. 


of  Rain 

le  raindrop  has  been  presented  to  us  in  song  and  story  since 


A  Urop 

our  childhood  as  a  friend.  Perhaps  this  hcB  made  it  difficult  for  us  to 
believe  that  it  would  destroy  our  land. 


Every  falling  raindrop  that  strikes  the  bore  ground  acts  as  a 
miniature  bomb.  It  splashes  soil  into  the  air  at  its  point  of  impact . 
It  holds  the  soil  in  suspension  to  run  off  with  the  surface  water.  It 
puddles  the  surface,  fomiing  seals  that  practical  I y  waterproof  the  land. 

Surface  sealing  causes  poor  aeration,  destroys  worm  life,  and 
Interferes  with  microbial  action  within  the  soil.  Splosh  erosion  may 
wash  out  and  float  away  the  light  organic  materials  that  are  so  im- 
portant to  soil  health.  Says  the  report  to  the  Ontario  Legislature: 
"A  one-inch  rain  can  move  100  tons  of  soil  per  acre.  " 

The  Importance  of  the  Impact  of  raindrops  is  confirmed  by  tests 
at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa.  The  distribution  and  in- 
tensity of  individual  rainstorms  are  much  more  Important  factors  than 
the  total  rainfall.  In  one  growing  season  there  was  a  loss  of  28.7 
tons  of  sol!  per  acre  on  a  com  plot  on  a  ten  per  cent  slope,  while 
next  year,  with  an  almost  Identical  total  rainfall  but  mora  spread 
out,  the  loss  from  the  same  plot  was  only  2.3  tons  per  acre.  In  a 
test  elsewhere  It  was  found  thot  during  periods  of  most  Intense  rain 
the  surface  flow  from  barren  ground  amounted  to  between  75  and  95 
per  cent  of  the  rainfai  I . 

Abusing  the  Land 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  blame  for  soil  erosion  should  be 
placed  upon  the  lowly  raindrop.  It  Is  when  the  raindrop  strikes  a 
place  where  human  cultivation  has  removed  nature's  protective  mantle 
that  trouble  occurs. 

Some  of  our  cut-over  forest  land  is  unfit  for  farming,  inhabited 
only  by  stranded  families  squeezing  a  bare  existence  out  of  eroded 
soil,  and  no  protective  devices  will  make  it  profitable  for  agriculture. 
Some  land  has  been  unwisely  drained,  and  farms  on  that  land,  even 
if  operated  under  the  best  possible  management,  would  fail  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life.  Some  pasture  land  has  been  over-grazed,  so 
that  drought  and  water  erosion  take  a  heavy  tol  1 .  It  is  true  that 


millions  of  native  big  game  mammals  once  existed  on  the  western 
American  plains,  but  their  herds  were  port  of  a  complex  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  kept  their  numbers  from  getting  out  of  hand. 
Soys  William  Vogt  pungently  in  his  book  Road  to  Survival:  "Nature 
red  in  tooth  and  clow  was  a  far  kinder  nature  than  that  of  modern 
man,  whohos  destroyed  indispensable  environment  beyond  any  hope 
of  repair.  " 

Misuse  of  soils  is  the  product  of  Ignorance  or  Indifference.  The 
first  should  be  remedied  by  efforts  now  being  made  to  survey  our  soil, 
and  the  second  may  be  cured  by  education  and.  If  necessary  , 
regulation. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  soil  information,  Canada  established  a 
national  soil  survey  committee  about  1941.  The  provinces  conduct 
intensive  surveys  of  counties  or  watersheds  of  other  divisions.  Several 
conservation  surveys  have  been  published  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development,  the  outcome  of  joint  action  by  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the  Dominion  Exfierimental  Farm 
Service .  Ear!  y  this  year  the  Senate  set  up  a  26-man  comm  ittee  charged 
with  a  widespread  study  of  land  use  in  Canada,  a  job  described  In  the 
Chamber  as  one  of  the  most  important  the  Senate  has  ever  undertaken . 

What  practical  use  are  these  soil  surveys?  When  they  find  ex- 
pression In  action  they  will  direct  wise  land  settlement,  provide 
farmers  with  information  upon  v/hich  to  plan  enlightened  farming 
octivity,   and  guide  provincial  governments  in  setting  up  forest 

preserves. 

Soli  research  will  be  able  to  determine  the  kind,  yield  and 

(More  on  Page  6) 
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"the  product  of  ignorance  or  .indifference". 
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UNtSCO. 

SYMBOL  or  MAN'S  ASPIRATIONS 


BY   SENATOR  DONALD  CAMERON 


The  United  Nations,  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  better  known  as  Unesco,  is  one  of  the  organizations 
set  up  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  ten  years  ago.  Like 
its  counterparts  in  other  fields,  W.H.O.,  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization; F.A.O.,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and 
others,  it  has  been  established  to  do  a  specific  and  important  work 
in  the  field  of  education.  Like  its  counterparts,  W.H.O.,  F.  A.O.  , 
W.M.O.,  and  the  Technical  Assistance  program,  Unesco  has  been 
doing  a  job  for  ten  years  that  is  of  great  significance  in  terms  of 
raising  the  standards  of  living  of  peoples  in  the  under-developed 
areas  of  the  world.  It  is  also  vitally  important  in  bringing  atxjut 
greater  international  understanding  on  the  only  possible  lasting  basis, 
that  of  educated  and  informed  people. 


Because  it  appreciated  the  growing  importance  of  Unesco  in  the 
world  of  today  and  because  the  Ninth  General  Conference  was  to  be 
held  in  the  heartof  Asia,  the  Canadian  Government  sent  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  delegations  it  has  ever  sent  to  a  UnescoConfer- 
ence,  i  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  official  delegates  and 
in  that  capacity  attended  the  month-long  sessions  in  New  Delhi.  I 
also  had  an  opportunity  for  six  weeks  to  study  at  first  hand,  events 
in  South  Asia  which  are  of  great  importance  to  all  Canadians. 

The  Background 

By  way  of  introduction  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  you 
a  little  background  to  the  Conference.  In  the  first  place  Unesco  was 
meeting  in  Asia  for  the  first  time  and  because  this  was  so  it  was  in- 
evitable that  it  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  leading  countries  of 
EastandWest  as  an  opportunity  to  exert  influenceon  the  uncommitted 
peoples  of  which  the  Indians  are  the  most  important  example. 

India  is  a  big  country  with  a  great  and  highly  civilized  people  . 
Its  distances  in  many  respects  are  comparable  to  those  we  are  familiar 
with  in  Canada.  For  example,  it  is  1,000  miles  from  Calcutta  on 
the  southeastern  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Delhi.  It  is  800  miles  southwest 
from  Delhi  to  Bombay.  It  is  900  miles  northwest  across  the  Delhi 
plain  to  Karachi  on  the  border  of  Pakistan.  It  is  several  hundred 
mileseastward  to  Benares  and  a  similar  distance  northward  to  beauti- 
ful and  disputed  Kashmir.  It  is  1,800  miiessouth  from  New  Delhi  to 
Colombo  in  Ceylon.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  physical 
distances.  The  social,  cultural  and  economic  distances  between  their 
kind  of  life  and  ours  ore  almost  equally  great. 

In  this  great  sub-continent  there  are  376millionpeoplespeaking 
35  languages.  In  the  Indian  parliament  there  are  645  members  of 
whom  35  were  communi&ts  in  the  last  parliament  -  and  in  the  one 
which  has  just  been  elected.  It  is  interesting  to  aCanadian  to  learn 
that  English  is  the  main  language  of  the  Indian  parliament. 


Indians  were  Builders,  Yesterday  and  Today 

Everything  in  India  is  laid  out  on  a  grand  scale,  from  the 
thousands  of  mosques  and  tombs  built  by  the  Mogul  Emperors  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  to  the  magnificent  Parliament  Buildings 
and  fine  universities  of  Modern  India.  Wherever  you  go  in  India 
today  there  is  construction  —  of  roads,  bridges,  irrigation,  power- 
works,  schools,  universities,  and  fine  public  buildings,  and  the  work 
literally  is  being  done  with  naked  hands.  The  almost  complete  lack 
of  modern  equipment  is  amazing.  When  one  asks  the  Indians  why  they 
do  not  use  more  mechanical  equipment,  they  give  two  reasons;  First 
we  cannot  afford  it,  and  secondly,  if  we  could  afford  it,  what  would 
we  do  with  our  people?  In  India  even  poverty  is  on  the  grand  scale. 
But  everywhere  there  is  enthusiasm,  creativeness  and  a  great  sense 
of  nation-building,  leading  to  a  new  sense  of  national  pride  and 
achievement,  and  a  growing  belief  in  the  dignity  of  labor. 

Much  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  India  is  attribuatable  to  a  man  who 
is  looked  upon  as  a  Saint  today  -  Mahatma  Gondi.  Gandhi's  work 
is  being  ably  carried  on  by  his  disciple,  pupil  and  collaborator, 
Jawoharlal  Nehru.  My  opinion  is  that  Nehru  is  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time,  and  one  who  without  question  is  the  leading  figure  in 
Asia  today.  In  my  view,  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  this  leader  of  a 
great  civilization  and  peopleis  a  man  whose  mother  tongue  is  English, 
and  whose  whole  education  was  in  the  schoolsof  the  British  tradition; 
a  man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with,  and  has  a  great  respect  for, 
our  traditions  of  liberty,  and  our  respect  for  low.  He  even  has  an 
unusual  and  first  hand  knowledge  of  our  penal  institutions  in  which 
he  labored  for  fourteen  years. 

Associated  with  Nehru  ore  many  others,  parliamentarians, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  the  civil  service,  and  thearmy,  alltroined 
in  the  British,  democratic  tradition.  I  say  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
this  is  so  because  with  the  rapid  growth  of  nationalism  throughout  the 
Asian  World  and  the  present  revolt  against  so-called  colonialism,  it 
could  be  disastrous  for  us  if  such  a  potentially  great  power  was  under 
the  leadership  of  a  lesser  man  and  with  associates  who  knew  not  our 
way  of  life.  My  view  is  that  Mr.  Nehru  and  the  great  Indian  people 
ore  on  the  side  of  Democracy  and  if  they  ever  leave  that  side,  the 
fault  will  be  ours  as  much  as  theirs  because  we  have  not  tried  hard 
enough  to  understand  their  outlook,  their  psychology,  and  their 
problems.  Saying  that  Mr.  Nehru  is  on  our  side  does  not  mean  to  soy 
that  he  will  always  do  what  wewanthim  to  do,  or  that  he  will  always 
do  the  things  we  would  like,  in  ttie  way  and  at  the  time  we  may  like 
them  done.  But  in  spite  of  this  I  feel  that  he  represents  a  great  con- 
structive force  In  the  new  world  which  is  abuilding  in  South  Asia 
today.  I  tell  you  these  things  because  since  my  return  from  Asia  I 
hove  been  somewhat  concerned  about  the  attitude  of  many  people  , 
and  some  sections  of  the  press,  who  miss  no  opportunity  of  putting 
Nehru  and  India  in  an  unfavorable  light.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to 
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justify  his  position  in  Kashmir  by  standards  of  reason  and  logic,  or 
from  our  point  of  view.  But  since  when  have  reason  and  logic  been 
the  dominant  motivating  forces  in  international  politics?  How  many 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  today  are  guiltless  of  doing  in  the 
past  exactly  as  Nehru  is  doing  in  Kashmir  -  following  what  he,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  deems  to  be  Indian  self-interest.  To  recognize 
this  is  not  to  condone  it  and  all  we  can  hope  for  is  that  through  the 
healing  passage  of  time  wrongs  will  be  righted  and  war  will  be 
avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  we 
should  never  forget  that  what  Nehru  is  conducting  in  India  today  is 
a  great  democratic  experiment.  He  is  trying  to  relieve  and  abate  the 
appalling  poverty  and  backwardness  of  his  country,  and  he  is  trying 
to  do  it  by  the  democratic  processes.  In  his  first  five  year  plan  he 
increased  agricultural  production  25%,  he  hopes  to  do  the  same 
in  the  second  five  year  plan  now  beginning.  Relative  objectives  and 
achievements  have  been  set  in  other  industries  and  we  as  Canadians, 
and  partners  with  the  Indians  in  the  Commonwealth  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  he  succeeds.  We  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  success 
of  the  Indian  experiment  because  they  are  trying  to  bring  a  sub- 
continent with  nearly  400  million  people  from  the  19th  century  into 
the  20th  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  If  they  succeed  as  we  must  hope 
they  will,  India  will  be  agreat  bulwark  of  freedom  and  free  instit- 
utions which  will  influence  all  Asia.  If  they  should  fail,  there  is 
nothing  surer  than  another  400  million  people  will  line  up  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  iron  curtain.  The  consequences  of  failure  are  too 
grim  to  contemplate. 

One  final  word  on  the  role  of  India  in  today's  world  and  that 
is  that  Mr.  Nehru  and  the  Indian  people  will  not  be  intimidated 
from  doing  what  they  consider  right  by  name-calling  and  innuendo 
from  certain  elements  on  the  North  American  continent. 

So  much  for  the  Indian  background  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  and  the  Suez  Crisis 

The  Conference  opened  on  Monday,  November  5th  and  you  will 
recall  that  this  was  the  first  Monday  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Suez.  Picture  in  your  mind  a  splendid  modern  Conference  Hall 
packed  with  700  official  delegates,  several  hundred  advisers,  several 
hundred  more  visitors.  The  official  delegation  of  seventy-nine 
countries  were  gathered  together  in  that  hall  and  each  country  had 
one  vote.  The  vote  of  tiny  Monaco  could  cancel  out  the  vote  of 
Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.  or  any  other. 

TheChairman  of  the  plenary  sessions  of  such  international  con- 
ferences is  by  custom  and  courtesy  a  representative  of  the  host 
country  -  in  this  case  Dr.  Malauna  Azad,  theMinister  of  Education 
for  India,  who  always  spoke  in  Urdu,  The  introductory  speeches  of 
welcome  by  Dr.  Azad  and  by  Dr.  Rod  Krishman,  the  Vice  President 
of  India,  were  gracious  in  their  welcome  to  the  delegates  but  ex- 
tremely critical  of  the  "Intervention "  in  Suez.  They  were  especially 
critical  of  the  British  and  the  attitude  was  something  like  it  might 
have  been  in  the  case  of  an  old  and  respected  memTser  of  the  family 
who  had  suddenly  gone  berserk  and  been  guilty  of  armed  robbery  with 
assualt  and  battery  thrown  in.  Even  Mr.  Nehru,  though  in  more 
diplomatic  language  was  extremely  critical .  Strangely  enough  there 
was  comparatively  I  ittle  mention  of  the  co-partners  in  intervention- 
France  and  Israel.  These  addresses  set  the  pattern  of  discussion  in  the 
openingten  daysof  theConference.  It  was  a  highly-charged  political 
atmosphere.  Fuel  was  added  to  the  emotional  fire  when  the  Egyptian 
delegate  in  an  impassioned  speech  said,  "As  I  stand  in  this  Confer- 
ence Hall  addressing  this  Assembly,  I  cannot  help  wondering  what  is 
happening  to  my  wife  and  eleven  year  old  daughter  under  the  rain 
of  British  bombs  in  Cairo.  "  The  Syrian  delegate  who  followed  was 
even  more  bitter  and  with  less  reason.  Fuel  was  also  added  to  the 
fire  by  a  group  of  nations  who  found  in  this  unhappy  event,  a  heaven- 
sent opportunity  to  make  political  capital.  Outside  the  Conference 
Hall,  in  the  hal  I  ways  and  in  the  lobbies,  RadioCairo  couldbe  heard 
blaring  away  with  the  most  fantastic  tales  of  "British  bombings  and 
atrocities  against  the  defenseless  civilian  population  of  Cairo." 
Fortunately  the  B.B.C,  came  in  equallywell,  but  the  quiet,  well- 
modulated  voice  of  the  announcer,  by  its  very  restraint,  seemed  to 
fail  in  an  adequate  rebuttal. 

Added  to  this  situation  was  another  calculated  to  keep  the 
political  atmosphere  sizzling.  This  was  amotion  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
prevent  the  seating  of  a  large  delegation  of  the  Formosa  Chinese 
Government  and  a  second  motion  to  seat  instead  the  Government  of 
Red  China.  The  seating  of  the  Formosa  or  Koumintang  delegation  was 
being  challenged  on  two  grounds: 


I .  TheFomnosa  delegation  did  not  represent  the  people  of  China 
because  another  government  did. 

II .  Technically  the  Formosa  delegation  was  not  entitled  to  be 
seated  because  they  had  only  paid  token  membership  fees  for  five 
years  and  were  now  $5,000,000  in  arrears. 

The  Formosa  delegation  was  ultimately  seated  but  many  delegates  felt 
the  whole  wrangle  did  not  reflect  theConference  in  a  very  favorable 
light. 

It  was  in  this  tense  and  politically  super-charged  atmosphere, 
and  after  57  delegations  had  spoken  that,  "the  aged  and  eloquent 
leader"  (the  papers  always  referred  to  Mr.  Brockington  as  aged,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  Canadians)  of  the  Canadian  delegation  took 
the  rostrum.  He  caught  the  ear  of  the  Conference  at  once  and  while 
I  shall  not  quote  in  detail  what  he  said,  two  points  he  made  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  breaking  of  the  political  tension  on  the  one 
hand  and  getting  the  Conference  back  to  its  reason  for  being  held, 
namely,  the  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  advancement  of 
mankind.  The  two  points  Mr.  Brockington  made  were: 

I .  To  stress  the  role  of  freedom  and  free  discussion  in  the  dem- 
ocratic world. 

I I .  To  emphasize  Canada's  role  as  a  composite  of  many  races 
dedicated  to  the  free  development  of  the  human  race. 

On  the  first  point  he  said: 

"Perhaps  we  can  all  take  some  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that 
even  today  no  stronger  criticism  of  the  disputed  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  no  freer  or  more  vigorous  denunciation  of 
its  dangers  has  anywhere  been  spoken  or  written,  than  in  famous 
British  newspapers,  freely  published  in  Britain  itself,  in  public 
meetings  freely  assembled,  in  earnest  debates  freely  held  in  a 
free  British  Parliament,  and  wherever  men  gather  in  Britain  to 
hammer  out  the  truth  on  the  anvil  of  free  discussion.  " 

Mr.  Brockington  emphasized  the  word  "free"  every  time  he  used  it 
and  the  point  was  not  lost  on  the  delegates. 

His  second  point  emphasized  Canada's  special  appeal  to  people 
from  other  lands  and  of  the  same  time  stressed  the  raison  d'etre  fc 
the  Conference  being  held  at  all.  He  said: 

"We  in  Canada  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  gifts  of  so  mar 
other  people  believe  that  there  is  only  one  race  in  the  wor 
which, is  really  important  and  that  is  the  human  race.  We  a 
determined  to  pay  with  reverence  our  debt  to  humanity.  " 

Mr.  Brockington  received  a  tremendous  ovation,  the  first  of  tl 
Conference  up  to  that  time  and  from  this  point  on  the  political  c 
mosphere  was  reduced  to  a  minor  key  and  the  delegates  approach 
their  discussions  in  a  more  constructive  frame  of  mind.  This  is  not 
suggest  that  political  considerations  did  not  continue  to  obtrude 
the  debates,  in  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  education,  cultut 
activities,  mass  communications,  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  Oi 
countless  others  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  it  would  be  rather  naive 
expect  that  political  consideration  would  not  play  a  part.  But  by  ai 
large,  many  able  representaives  of  79  countries,  from  this  ,  poi 
forward,   made  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  internationi 
thinking  on  problems  as  wide  as  humanity,  and  in  effect  Unesc 
became  a  great  parliament  of  mankind  dedicated  to  advance  on  th 
social  and  humanitarian  frontiers  of  the  world. 

The  Organization  of  the  Conference 

For  purposes  of  convenience  and  administration  the  program  o 
Unesco  is  divided  into  a  number  of  subject  areas  to  each  of  which  i; 
allotted  a  share  of  the  total  annual  budget  of  roughly  1 1  1/2  million 
dollars.  The  subjectareas  are:  Education,  Cultural  Activities,  Mass 
Communications,  Documents  and  Publications,  Natural  Science, 
Social  Science,  Exchange  of  Persons,  Major  Projects.  A  study  of 
these  subject  areas  will  reveal  that  the  dividing  line  between  some 
of  them  may  be  hard  to  establish.  For  example;  are  not  cultural 
activities  education?  And  is  education  not  a  cultural  activity?  Again, 
each  of  these  subjectareas  depends  for  its  effective  development  on 
good  mass  communication.  One  of  the  major  projects,  "The  Exten- 
sion of  Primary  Education  in  Latin  America"  isdefinitely  in  the  field 
of  Education. 

It  is  because  of  the  similarity  of  subject  matter  which  may  be 
discussed  under  three  or  four  separate  headings  that  some  of  the 
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sessions  of  Unesco  seem  to  be  confusing  and  repetitious.  The  same 
kind  of  topic  may  be  discussed  under  education,  cultural  activities, 
and  major  projects,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  proceedings 
are  translated  into  four  official  languages  simultaneously,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  are  almost  limitless. 

Prior  to  each  biennial  General  Conference  the  Director  General 
of  Unesco  and  his  staff  spends  months  consulting  with  the  member 
states,  discussing  programs  and  projects  and  the  funds  required  for 
these  projects.  The  results  of  this  effort  are  the  Program  and  Budget 
of  Unesco  for  the  two  years  succeeding  the  Conference.  Usually  the 
Program  and  Budget  approved  by  the  Executive  Board  is  adopted  with 
minor  modifications.  This  year  however,  a  good  sized  monkey  wrench 
was  thrown  into  the  Conference  machinery  when  a  resolution  spon- 
sored from  the  floor  by  Brazil,  Spain,  India  and  France,  and  designed 
to  increase  the  Budget  ceiling  by  one  million  dollars,  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  27  for,  19  against,  and  20  abstentions.  The  Director 
General  had  not  asked  for  this  increase  and  the  Program  which  he 
had  submitted  to  the  Conference  as  a  result  of  months  of  careful 
discussion  and  planning  was  for  one  million  dollars  less. 

You  can  imagine  the  response  of  a  lot  of  have-not  nations  to 
the  opportunity  to  spend  an  extra  million  dollars.  The  result  was  a 
blitz  of  135  draft  resolutions,  mostly  from  the  floor,  aU  designed  to 
establish  new  favorite  projects  of  the  sponsors,  re-establish  one 
that  has  been  thrown  out,  or  to  expand  existing  ones.  One  of  the 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  vote  to  increase  the  budget  was  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  motion  would  pay  15%  and  those  who  were 
opposed  or  abstained  would  pay  85%. 

The  Canadian  delegation  were  not  happy  about  the  kind  of 
procedures  which  would  permit  a  motion  of  that  kind  to  pass  with  so 
little  thought  and  preparation.  Consequently  the  Canadians  were 
responsible  for  two  resolutions  which  were  finally  adopted  in  watered 
down  form,  both  designed  to  improve  the  Conference  procedures  and 
to  tighten  the  financial  controls.  The  first  resolution  was  designed 
to  reduce  the  paper  work  and  simplify  Conference  procedures,  and 
the  second  was  to  establish  an  outside  committee  of  financial  con- 
sultants to  review  financial  procedures  and  controls. 

A  point  which  we  in  the  Western  Democracies  should  not  lose 
sight  of  from  now  on  is  that  since  the  admission  of  16  new  members 
to  the  United  Nations  organizations  in  1956,  the  Western  nations 
are  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  outvoted  on  almost  every  issue 
by  the  undsr-developed  countries,  and  by  the  frequent  combinations 
of  the  various  blocks  such  as  the  Afro-Asian,  the  Latin  American, 
or  the  Soviet  block. 

Highlights  of  the  Unesco  Program 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  program  operating  all  over  world, 
both  in  advanced  and  in  under-developed  countries  the  Unesco 
program  is  one  of  almost  infinite  variety .  For  this  reason  only  a  few 
of  the  more  significant  projects  will  be  discussed  here. 

Education  -  Under  the  heading  of  Education  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  expenditure  of  over  $2,000, 000  or  about  20%  of  the  total  Budget. 
Some  typical  smaller  projects  include  the  following: 

Sponsoring  an  International  Conference  on  Publ  ic  Education 

  $  38,000 


Improvement  of  School  Curricula   18,500 

Assistance  to  Educational  Reform   32,000 

Technical  and  Vocational  Education   15,000 

Projects  in  Education  for  International  Understanding  .  1 9, 000 

Education  for  Women  and  Girls   10,000 

Participation  in  Member  States  Activities   220,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  these  are  small  and  diver- 
sified projects  and  the  major  portion  is  assigned  to  assistance  in 
special  projects  in  member  states. 

Fundamental  Education  -  ^/ 68,  OOP 

The  project  in  Fundomental  Education  is  one  of  the  significant  projects  which 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  Under  this  project  two  Fundamental  Education 
Centres  have  been  established,  one  at  Patscouro  in  Mexico  for  Latin  America  and 
the  other  for  the  Arabstotes  in  Egypt.  Thisproject  involves  an  expenditureof  $6,000 
for  teaching  methods  in  Reading  and  Writing;  $41,000  for  the  preparation  of  Reading 
Material  for  new  literates. 

The  fundcFnental  education  program  is  concerned  with  fundamentals;  teaching 
people  to  read  and  write.  Teaching  simple  rulesof  health  to  combat  the  more  coin- 
mon  diseases,  simple  agriculture,  artsand  crafts,  village  Industry  and  co-operative 
techniques  all  designed  to  help  the  people  to  help  themselves  and  raise  their  skillt, 
productivity,  and  standard  of  living. 

Adult  Educotion  -  $60,000 

The  amount  of  money  set  aside  for  Adult  Education  is  disappointingly  small  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  in  raising  living  standards.  $34,000  is  ear- 
marked for  assistance  to  specific  adult  education  projects  and  $26,000  to  assist 
nwmber  states  activities,  ftowever,  many  of  the  other  projects  are  concerned  with 
adult  aducatlon  although  they  may  not  be  so  described. 


Work  with  Youth  -  $213,000 

For  >omc  y.or.  o  ^aU  amount  o(  money,  SI  3, 000  hm  be«n  «or-^arked  for 
educotionol  aisiitanco  to  Pdeirine  rofugeei.  However,  the  Conference  voted  a 
jpeclal  emergency  budget  of  SlOOj'XX)  each  lo  ouitt  the  dlitrouod  areas  in  Egypt 
and  Hungary,  reiultlng  from  the  Suez  Intervention  and  the  revolution. 

Nqturol  Science  -  S853,750 

Proviilon  Ii  made  In  thii  field  for  the  following  projocti,  wnong  which  lh«  onm 
on  Peaceful  Uiet  of  Atomic  Energy  wos  the  most  controveriial: 


Peaceful  Uiei  of  Atomic  Energy   S  76,000 

Co-operation  with  International  Scientific  Orgonlzationi   536,000 

Cell  Biology  Research   38,000 

Humid  Tropicol  Zone  Reiearch   24,000 

Marine  Science  Reiearch   57,000 

Promotion  of  Science   60,750 

Participation  In  Member  Stotei  Activitle*   60,000 

Soclol  Science!  -  ^641,695 


ProvUlon  It  mode  here  to  facilitate  co-operotlon  with  Intomotioncl  Soclol 
Science  Organlzotionj  -  $236,500;  Printing  on  Intemotlonol  Soclol  Science  Bullelln- 
$29,800;  Ejtobliihmenlof  Social  Science  eibliographiei  -  $59,925.  Amajor  octivity 
in  thii  iection  has  to  dowilh  the  Development  of  the  Teochingof  Social  Sclencet  - 
$218,790.  This  Includes  portlclpotion  !n  member  tlotes  activities;  ^lal  Science 
Problcmi  of  Intemationol  Undenlanding  and  the  Improvement  of  Social  Science 
Documentotion  and  Terminology.  Another  major  lection  hai  lo  do  with  the  Social 
Sciences  and  problems  of  Social  Development  -  $284,380.  This  section  Included 
three  moln  topics,  viz.  Social  Sciencei,  Technological  Changes  on d  Induitrlal- 
izotion.  Eifabliihment  of  o  Reiearch  Centre  for  Social  Science  ond  Technological 
Change  inSrozil  and  o  Research  Centre  on  the  Social  Implications  of  Technological 
Change  In  South  Asio  at  Colcutlo. 

Cultural  Activities  -  $1,291,230 

As  might  be  expected  this  Is  one  of  the  larger  sections  Involving  15%  of  the 
total  Budget.  It  Involves  the  encouragement  of  co-operotlon  anong  Internatlonol 
cultural  organizations,  the  Internotlonol  Exchange  of  Information,  Inter  notional 
Agreements  on  Copyright,  Library  Reference  Services  etc. 

Special  provision  Is  mode  for  the  Preservation  of  theColtural  History  of  Monkind, 
and  in  the  Culture  and  Community  Development  area  provision  is  made  fon 
Mointenance  and  Adaptation  of  Traditional  Cultures 
Educotion  through  Arts  and  Crafts 
Teaching  of  Arts  ond  Crafts 
Reading  A'oterials  for  New  Literates 
Development  of  Libraries  and  Museums 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  special  studies  on  Culture  ond  Internotlonol  Undar- 
stonding.  These  include  the  preparation  of  "History  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Development  of  Monkind",  and  the  "Translotion  of  Representotive  Works". 

Mass  Communications  -  $1,650,000 

This  section  was  one  of  the  more  controversial  sections  of  the  program  because 
of  the  importance  attached  to  mass  communication  services  as  Instruments  of  public 
policy.  It  involves  studies  on  the  free  flow  of  information  between  countries,  in- 
cluding Mass  Communication  Clearing  House  Services;  Public  Information  and  Inter- 
national Understanding,  Encouragement  of  the  Production  of  Moss  Communication 
Medio,  i.e.  films,  filmstrlps,  television  etc.  Another  section  has  to  do  with  the 
Improvement  of  Means  and  Techniques  of  Communication  such  as  the  establishment 
of  pilot  projects  in  Moss  Communication  Techniques;  Improvement  in  Journalism,  ond 
the  Development  of  Communications  Services. 

Exchange  of  Persons  -  $869,000 

This  Imporlont  section  of  the  program  Is  the  one  which  provides  for  a  wide  range 
of  fellowships  In  the  field  of  planned  activities.  It  provides  $384, 000  In  fellowships 
in  the  field  of  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  clone.  Another  $191,000  is  set  cutJe 
for  an  exchange  of  workers  between  countries,  and  a  further  $60,000  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  young  people.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  while  it  is 
importontlhat  diplomats  and  scholars  should  be  freely  exchanged  between  countries, 
it  is  even  more  important  in  terms  of  general  understanding  that  the  exchange  of 
workers,  trade  unions,  and  young  people's  groups  be  greatly  expanded.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  real  Infernotlenal  undantondlnfl  can  bi  d*v«lop«d. 

The  Major  Projects 

Cne  of  the  important  decisions  of  the  Conference  was  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  Unesco  on  fewer  and  more  important  pro- 
jects instead  of  dissipating  these  resources  in  a  multiplicity  of  small 
and  widely-dispersed  activities.  The  consequence  of  this  decision 
was  to  establish  three  Major  Projects  to  be  carried  out  in  the  years 
1957  and  1958.  These  projects  were: 

1.  A  Major  Project  on  Scientific  Research  on  Arid  Lands. 

2.  A  Major  Project  on  the  Extension  of  Primary  Education  in 
Latin  America. 

3.  A  Major  Project  on  the  Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Cultural  Values. 


Tha  Arid  Zona  Pro|«ct  -  M-<^,75U 

When  It  t&remembered  that  27%  of  the  earth'tsurfocs  Ii  desert,  and  thot  there 

is  a  chronic  and  Increasing  shortage  of  water  in  many  areas  that  are  not  described  as 
desert,  it  will  bereadily  seen  that  anything  that  can  be  done  to  moke  the  earth  more 
productive  will  be  a  great  boon  to  mankind.  One  of  the  British  delegotion.  Sir 
Charles  Darwin,  wos  concerned  with  research  on  how  to  convert  sea-water  into  sweet' 
irrigation  water.  The  significance  of  such  o  project  if  successful  could  stir  the: 
Imoglnation.  However,  even  If  sea  water  could  be  used  for  irrigation  and  the  desert 
be  thus  mode  productive,  social  problems  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  too.  The 
desert  peoples  are  nomads  and  for  centuries  have  lived  a  nomadic  life  which  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  kind  of  life  demanded  by  an  irrigation  economy.  In  other  words, 
the  Arid  Zone  Projects  envisages  the  mobilization  of  the  scientific  resources  of  the 
world  and  the  bringing  of  this  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
productivity  andsocial  re-orgonizotion.  It  isan  Intensely  practical  f«>iect embracing 
pilot  experiments  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America- 

The  Extension  of  Primory  Education  in  Latin  America  -  $450,000 

This  is  a  ten  year  project  designed  to  moke  universal.  In  Latin  Americo,  the 
concept  of  free,  compulsory,  primary  education  for  every  child  of  school  oge.  At 
the  present  time,  even  in  the  most  advanced  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  not 
more  than  70%  of  the  children  of  school  age  ore  in  school.  In  many  countries  the 
percentage  is  more  like  50%  and  in  some  cases  as  tow  as  40%.  Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  those  who  ore  in  school  are  mainly  In  the  urban  areas,  which  means  t\iat 
the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  population  are  not  in  school  at  all .  In  fact  it  is  estimoTed 
that  over  half  the  children  of  school  age  get  on  overage  of  less  than  three  years 
schooling. 

Tomeet  this  problem  and  to  help  these  states  take  their  proper  place  in  the  20th 
century  is  a  task  of  no  smoll  magnitud6_.  It  Involves: 

1 .  Provision  of  experts  to  study  and  onolyse  the  most  effective  means  of  meeting 
the  situation  and  travel  grants  where  necessory. 

2.  Assistonce  in  the  improvement,  supply,  and  quality  of  primary  teachers 
through  theestobl  ishment  of  training  colleges,  In-service  training  courses,  provision 
of  expert  odvlsors,  fellowships,  and  funds  for  research  and  publications. 

3.  Assisting  in  training  of  faculties  of  training  colleges. 

4.  Assisting  selected  universities  in  Latin  America  in  educotionol  research  and 
training  of  specialists  in  school  education  by  fellowships  ond  professorships. 

5.  Organizing  o  seminar  of  educational  leaders  in  1 958  to  discuss  means  of 
.furthering  the  idea  of  free  and  compulsory  education. 

The  whole  concept  of  this  project  involves  not  only  training  children  of  school 
age  in  elementary  education,  but  adults  as  well.  This  in  turn  involves  financing, 
teacher  training,  buildings,  special  training  in  language  adaptation,  training  in 
ogriculture,  health  and  arts  and  crafts.  Truly  a  tremendous  and  significant  under- 
taking in  teaching  people  to  help  themselves. 

Mojor  Project  on  Mutuol  Appreclotion  of  Eastern  and  Western  Cultural  Values 
^59,000 

This  is  onother  ten  year  project  and  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  spell 
out  in  terms  of  practical  details.  Yet  It  is  an  augury  of  the  desire  of  notions  of  both 
East  and  West  to  arrive  ot  closer  and  more  peaceful  understanding  that  this  was  one 
project  which  hod  unanimous  approval .  The  first  two  yeors  of  the  project  will  only  be 
a  beginning  but  it  is  hoped  to  further  the  general  aims  of  greater  East-West  under- 
standing by  the  following  means: 

1.  Togive  technical  and  financial  assistonce  to  the  National  Commissionswlth- 
In  Tiember  states  to  encourage  specific  projects. 

2.  Encouraging  the  co-operation  of  speclollsts  In  education,  science  and  culture, 
by  contributing  to  o  greater  mutual  understanding  through  the  preparation  of  v/orks 
of  reference,  holding  or  assisting  international  meetings,  awarding  of  travel  grants 
for  purposes  of  study  and  teoching. 

3.  Encouraging  Improved  teaching  in  schools  concerning  eastern  and  western 
cultural  values  through  aid  in  preparation  of  moterials  for  classroom  teachers,  ex- 
perimental teoching  activities,  revision  of  methods  and  the  award  of  trovel  gronts 
to  teachers  and  educational  odministrotors. 

4.  Stimulating  an  increased  flow  of  information  between  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  and  supplying  more  complete  infonnation  on  eastern  and  western  cultural 
values  to  the  general  public  through  the  mass  media  of  informotion  and  through  youth 
and  adult  education  groups. 
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The  foregoing  programmes  and  projects  are  by  no  means  all  of 
the  activities  which  will  be  carried  out  by  Unesco  In  the  years  1957 
andl958but  it  is  a  good  representative  sample.  It  will  be  recognized 
that  while  the  programmes  and  projects  are  widely  diversified  they 
are  all  designed  to  assist  in: 

.1 .  Raising  the  level  of  education,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

2.  Bringing  about  greater  international  understanding. 

3.  Helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

4.  Sharing  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  and  skills  with 
a  view  to  speeding  technological  advance. 

5.  Removing  international  tensions  through  dissemination  of 
broader  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Canada's  Role  in  International  Affairs 

It  is  recognized  everywhere  today  that  Canada,  a  small  nation, 
has  in  recent  years,  been  playing  a  role  and  exercising  an  influence 
in  international  affairs  far  out  of  proportion  to  her  population  and 
resources.  This  gratifying  situation  has  not  come  about  by  accident 
nor  by  design,  but  there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  it  is  so. 
The  more  important  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1 .  Canada  has  gradually  built  up  a  fine  and  dedicated  diplomatic 
service  which  has  gained  a  reputation  for  honest  objectivity,  hard 
work  and  sincerity.  Escott  Reid  in  New  Delhi,  Tommy  Davis  in  Tokyo, 
and  Chester  Ronning  in  China,  have  served  Canada  well. 

2.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  have 
been  particularly  successful  as  goodwill  ambassadors  abroad  and  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  idea  that  Canada  is  acting  unseTfishfy 
and  for  the  common  good. 

3.  The  Colombo  Plan.  This  generous  and  farsighted  plan  pre- 
sently costing  Canada  some  $34  million  a  year  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments we  are  making  in  the  international  field.  Under  this  pro- 
gramme Canada  is  assiting  in  the  building  of  the  Canada  Dam  In 
India,  the  establishment  of  an  atomic  reactor  out  from  Bombay.  It 
is  making  possible  the  building  of  the  Warsak  Dam  in  the  Khyber 
Pass  in  Pakistan,  and  it  is  providing  for  the  training  of  large  numbers 
of  Colombo  Powers  technical  personnel.  Canadian  engineers,  Can- 
adian skills  and  Canadian  equipment  are  effectively  selling  Canada 
and  creating  goodwill  every  day. 

4.  The  fourth  and  a  very  important  factor  was  Canada's  role, 
and  particularly  the  roleMr.  Pearson  in  the  SuezCrisis.  Mr.  Pearson's 
idea  of  a  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and  the  ideas  related 
to  the  plan  captured  the  imagination  of  the  Asian  peoples  as  nothing 
else  has  done.  Mr.  Pearson's  speech  proposing  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  had  a  most  dramatic  effect  on 


the  opening  days  of  the  Conference.  You  couldalmost  feel  the  sense 
of  relief  and  release  of  tension  that  went  through  the  entire  Con- 
ference and  Canada's  prestige  went  to  new  heights  on  the  barometer 
of  world  opinion. 

Conclusion  -  Unesco,  Symbol  of  Man's  Aspirations 

I  have  dealt  with  the  programme  of  Unesco  at  some  length  because 
I  believe  it  is  important  for  people  everywhere  to  know  what  it  means, 
what  it  stands  for,  and  what  It  is  trying  to  do.  I  think  it  is  not  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  Unesco  is  asymbol  of  man's  aspirations  in  today's 
challenging  world.  It  is  idealistic  and  itoften  attracts  people  to  its 
service  who  are  more  idealistic  than  practical .  But  with  all  its  weak- 
nesses, its  diffusiveness  and  its  sometime  ineffectiveness,  it  does 
represent  one  of  the  great  hopes  of  mankind.  Or  as  Mr.  Nehru  put  it, 
"it  is  the  conscience  of  the  world". 

One  final  thought  in  conclusion  arises  frim  discussions  I  had 
with  Indians  in  India  and  with  members  of  the  British  Council  on  my 
return  through  London,  These  talks  had  to  do  with  the  establishment, 
of  a  Chair  of  International  Relations  at  the  University  of  Aliwar  in 
India.  The  more  I  have  thought  of  this  idea  in  the  light  of  the  present 
position  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  more  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  it  is  not  only  an  excel  lent  idea  to  establish  a  Chair  of  Inter- 
national Relations  at  the  University  of  Aliwar,  but  it  would  be  even 
better  if  such  Chairs  were  established  at  the  leading  universities  in 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  in  the  British  Universities  as 
well  where  they  do  not  already  exist.  Because  if  there  is  one  con- 
viction I  have  that  is  stronger  than  another  as  a  result  of  my  recent 
experiences  in  Asia  it  is  that  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
can  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  factors  for  world  peace 
and  development  In  existence  today. 

For  all  too  long,  we,  who  are  members,  have  taken  the  British 
Commonwealth  for  granted.  This  Is  a  luxury  we  can  afford  no  longer. 
If  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  the  effective  force  it  can  be  and  must 
be  in  world  affairs,  we  as  Canadians,  as  Indians,  Australians,  New 
Zealanders,  South  Africans  and  others  have  got  to  work  at  the  job. 
If  we  do,  this  great  Commonwealth  with  its  diversity  of  peoples,  its 
diversity  of  color,  of  religion,  of  language,  and  even  of  economic 
interests,  can  unite  In  freedom  on  the  basis  of  a  common  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  and  a  common  appreciation  of  parliamentary  instit- 
utions,  and  by  doing  so  become  the  greatest  living  demonstration  of 
democratic  evolution.  If  we  work  at  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
bonds  that  unite  us  In  the  Commonwealth,  we  can  translate  the 
British  Empire  of  yesterday  into  a  strong,  free,  vigorous,  and  united 
Commonwealthof  free  nations  of  tomorrow.  Thiscante  thecrowning 
triumph  of  British  parliamentary  institutions. 

-  Donald  Cameron. 
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LEGAL  CORNER 

SYNOPSIS   or  STATUTES 

(These  excerpts  applying  to  municipal  affairs  appear  in  the 
"Synopsis  of  Statutes"  prepared  by  James  W.  Ryan,  Legislative 
Counsel  and  Law  Clerk,  Attorney  General's  Department,  enacted 
during  the  1957  session  of  the  Alberta  Legislature). 

The  City  Act  Amendment  Act 
(Chapter  7) 

This  Act  amends  The  City  Act  being  chapter  43  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  1 955. 

Section  2  isomended  by  removing  thedefinitlon  of  "closed"  as 
it  is  no  longer  required  after  the  repeal  In  1953  of  sections  respecting 
the  closing  of  shops.  A  nev/ definition  is  added  of  "fair  actual  value". 

A  new  section  5a  is  added  that  empowers  the  Minister  to  pre- 
scribe standards  and  methods  respecting  levels  of  value  for  assess  - 
ment  purposes  so  that  fair  actual  values  can  be  arrived  at  uniformly. 

A  new  section  7a  is  added  that  provides  that  residence  Is  not  to 
be  acquired  in  a  city  for  purposes  of  assistance  under  certain  prov- 
incial Acts  or  for  the  provision  of  aid  or  relief  by  virtue  merely  of 
residence  in  a  military  area  within  the  city. 

Section  9,  subsection  (1)  Is  emended  to  reduce  the  population 
requirement  for  city  status  from  fen  thousand  to  six  thousand. 

Section  41,  subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  require  the  city  council 
by  resolution  to  declare  vacant  a  seat  of  a  member  thereof  who  ceases 
to  be  a  Canadian  citizen  or  who  ceases  to  be  assessed  as  a  land  owner 
of  property  In  the  city  for  a  period  of  sixty  consecutive  days. 

Section  71,  subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  permit  the  auditor  to 
nnake  spot  checks  as  he  thinks  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
city  business  is  being  transacted  as  It  should  be  and  will  enable  him 
to  fol  low  present  munic  ipal  auditing  procedures  rather  than  to  exam  ine 
every  voucher. 

Section  96,  subsection  (1)  is  slightly  reworded. 

Section  98,  subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  enable  a  member  of  the 
council  to  accept  a  position  under  The  Civil  Defence  and  Disaster 
Act  without  endangering  his  seat  on  the  council.  This  section  came 
into  force  on  April  11th  and  is  retroactive  to  the  1st  of  January,  1952. 

Section  99,  clause  (b)  is  conended.  The  words  "last  revised  assess- 
ment roll"  which  have  caused  confusion  as  the  assessment  roll  is  being 
continuously  revised,  are  replaced  by  reference  to  the  date  "the 
twentieth  day  of  September  lost". 

Section  103,  subsection  (3)  Issllghtlty  reworded. 

The  heading  "Court  of  Revision"  which  precedes  section  109  is 
moved  to  precede  section  107  where  It  more  properly  belongs. 

Section  121,  subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  make  It  clearthat  the 
returning  officer  may  take  on  oath  before  the  deputy  returning  officer. 

A  slight  change  in  wording  Ismade  In  clause  (c)  of  section  126. 

Section  131  is  conended.  Subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  also  re- 
quire flxlr>g  of  a  new  nomination  day  If  a  candidate  ceases  to  be  a 
residentof  the  city.  Subsection  (2)  Is  reworded  to  make  the  meaning 
less  obscure. 

Section  139,  subsection  (3),  clause  (b)  Is  amended  to  permit  a 
ballot  paper  to  show  the  status  of  a  candidate  If  he  has  no  occupation . 

Section  160,  subsection  (2)  Is  amended  to  r«novethe  reference 
to  Form  15  as  this  Is  being  combined  with  Form  14. 

Section  203  Is  amended  to  permit  the  none  and  address  of  tHa 
printer  of  election  advertising  material  to  appear  anywhere  on  the 
material . 

Section  213  is  emended.  The  fifty  yard  restriction  In  subsections 
(3)  and  (4)  Is  removed.  Subsection  (4)  Is  amended  to  avoid  conf I  let 
with  other  sectloru  requiring  certain  material  to  be  posted  In  a  polling 
^lace. 


Section  280,  subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  empo^^counciU-to 
pass  by-laws  controlling  the  emission  into  the  atmosphere  of  dust. 

Section  318,  subsection  (2)  is  amended  to  permit  actty  council 
to  rent  property  at  less  than  the  fair  rental  value  to  schools,  welfare 
organizations,  community  service  clubjandother  similar  organizations 
if  such  organization  is  carrying  out  activities  beneficial  to  the  city. 

Section  330,  subsection  (2)  is  amended  to  permitacity  to  connect 
to  the  storm  sewers  of  a  separate  system ,  when  it  is  constructed,  build- 
ings that  were  previously  connected  with  a  sewerage  system  and  ta 
charge  the  property  concerned. 

Section  339  is  emended  to  pemiit  the  city  council  to  pass  by- 
laws granting  aid  to  religious  schools,  church  manses  or  halls,  bible 
colleges,  convents,  monasteries,  or  private  schools  as  well  as  to 
humane  societies. 

Section  341  Is  amended.  Subsection  (1)  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  reference  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Health  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare.  Subsection  (6)  is  amended  to  provide  that  the  re- 
ference should  be  made  to  a  judge  of  the  district  court  rather  than 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Section  343  Is  amended  to  permit  a  council  to  authorize  the 

(More  on  Page  7) 
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ROBERT  L.  CROSS  HENRY  J.  POWERS 


Robert  L.  Cross,  Inspector  of  Assessments,  was  born  in  Stettler, 
October  19,  1920.  He  received  his  education  in  Edmonton  however, 
graduating  from  Garneau  High  School,  and  continued  his  education  as 
a  member  of  His  Majesties  forces,  going  overseas  as  o  member  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Corps  of  Signals.  He  returned  with  hissleeve  adorned 
with  corporals  chevrons,  to  join  the  Field  Service  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs  in  1946. 

His  duties,  chiefly,  are  concerned  with  the  appraisal  of  industrial 
properties  in  the  Province. 

Bob  has  had  four  years  experience  of  marriage,  but  his  experience 
as  a  father  is  stil  I  somewhat  limited  -  his  son,  Darrell  is  not  yet  a  year 
old.  He  is  a  member  A.F.  &  A.M.  A  keen  golfer  in  the  Highlands 
Club,  he  shoots  in  the  low  eighties.  He  attends  United  Church. 

On  March  24th,  1922,  the  town  of  Broderick,  Saskatchewan  got 
its  first  look  at  Henry  J.  Powers,  now  the  Inspector  of  Rural  Assess- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Educated  in  Sask- 
atchewan, Mr.  Powers  at  the  age  of  20  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  and  completed  29  missions  in  heavy  bombers  with  No.  433 
Squadron.  He  retired  in  1945  with  the  rank  of  Flying  Officer,  com- 
pleted his  Senior  Matriculation  in  Edmonton  and  took  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  in  1950. 

Immediately  following  his  graduation  he  joined  the  Assessment 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  starting  as  an  Urban 
Assessor.  At  the  present  time  he  divides  his  attention  between  the 
assessment  of  urban  property  and  the  inspection  of  rural  assessments. 

Hank  is  married  and  has  three  daughters,  Maureen,  Linda  and 
Barbara.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Appraisal  Institute  of  Canada,  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada  and  the  Alberta  Institute  of  Agrol- 
ogists.  Hunting,  fishing,  gardening  and  reading  In  that  order  list  his 
interests.  He  attends  St.  Michael 's  Catholic  Church.  « 
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ON  USING  SOIL  WISELY 
(From  Page  4) 

quality  of  plants  that  can  be  produced  under  various  systems  of 
management  on  the  different  types  of  soil. 

Until  only  recently,  fanners,  gardeners  and  foresters  learned 
about  thesoil"  through  trial  and  error,  with  all  its  costly  failures  and 
headaches.  Today,  soil  scientists  are  extracting  the  facts  and  pro- 
viding guidance  about  the  behavior  of  soils  under  many  kinds  of 
practices.  Their  goal  is  approached  the  hard  way,  through  painstaking 
fundamental  research  and  observation.  Then  comes  applied  research 
and  demonstration. 

The  scientist  who  spends  his  life  studying  this  dynamic  thing, 
the  soil,  comes  to  have  a  profound  respect  for  it.  His  is  purposeful 
work,  directed  to  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

But  what  the  survey  and  the  scientist  find  out  to  be  good  practice 
must  be  put  Into  effect  by  individuals.  Personal  conscience  Is  the 
beginning  of  conservation,  and  a  forceful  sense  of  community  re- 
sponsibility will  bring  about  its  greatest  advancement. 

Expression  is  given  the  aims  of  conservation  through  organizations 
like  the  adult  conservation  clubs,  the4-H  clubs,  school  study  groups, 
and  others.  Conservation  was  adopted  as  the  theme  for  Canadian 
Scouting  in  1956,  and  Boy  Scouts  across  the  country  promised:  "I 
give  my  pledge  as  a  Canadian  to  save  and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of  my  country  -  its  soil  and  minerals  its 
forests,  waters  and  wild  life.  "  More  than  nine  million  children  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  had  enrol  led  in  Audubon  clubs  by  1952. 
In  these  efforts  we  have  the  nucleus  of  a  great  conservation  movement, 
for  these  young  people,  some  of  them  now  grown  up,  have  learned 
the  need  for  conservation  and  some  of  its  methods. 

Co-operative  Effort 

It  is  easier  to  preach  conservation  than  to  achieve  it.  Education  , 
research  and  official  planning  are  not  enough.  These  must  be  sup- 
plemented and  made  effective  by  action  programmes. 

We  cannot  conserve  our  resources  effectively  if  every  man  does 
it  in  his  own  way  on  his  own  piece  of  ground  in  his  own  narrow 
interests.  This  is  a  national,  a  provincial  and  a  community  as  well 
as  a  personal  problem. 

As  an  example  of  the  community  nature  of  conservation,  consider 
that  nature's  boundaries  are  not  always  land-ownership  boundaries  . 
The  imperative  unit  for  soil  saving  is  a  valley  that  may  have  a 
hundred  homesteads  on  its  slopes.  An  effective  contour  or  terrace 
system  cannot  respect  property  fences.  Yourfarm  is  affected  by  what 
is  lower  down. 

Nor  are  academic  boundaries  respected  by  the  demands  of  nature. 
Research  men  of  many  disciplines  need  to  pool  their  discoveries  and 
recommendations:  economists,  biologists,  botanists,  chemists,  physi- 
cists, agronomists,  and  many  others.  What  results  as  an  approved 
conservation  practice  is  not  the  product  of  any  one  man  or  any  one 
discipline,  but  a  blending  of  all. 

An  Action  Programme 

This  account  of  the  problems  and  causes  of  soil  misuse  is  not 
presented  as  a  chamber  of  horrors  at  which  to  shudder.  It  outlines 
the  existing  situation  so  that  we  may  see  what  obstacles  we  must 
overcome  to  insure  better  soil  use. 

It  is  time  for  Canadians  to  open  a  soil-saving  account.  The 
virgin  land  found  In  Canada  up  to  a  century  ago  was  a  very  wealthy 
bank  account,  but  it  has  been  depleted  by  many  withdrawals. 

The  conservation  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  post  twenty- 
five  years  looks  small  against  the  back-log  of  things  undone,  but  it 
is  encouraging.  We  have  been  I  ike  adolescents  supported  by  wealthy 
and  indulgent  parents,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to  show  prudence 
in  approaching  the  wise  handling  of  our  limited  resources. 

We  must  preserve  the  best  that  has  been  attained,  change 
practices  that  have  been  proved  wasteful  and  dangerous,  and  control 
new  forces  or  provide  for  their  assimilation. 

Public  opinion  should  support  ail  who  attempt  this  vital  work. 
Itmlght  be  a  good  idea  for  the  deans  of  agriculture  in  our  universities 
to  gather  around  a  table  to  sift  out  the  facts  about  the  needs  and 
methods  of  response.  That  would  be  a  great  national  service,  one  that 


cannot  be  done  with  the  same  detachment  from  self  interest  by  any 
other  body  of  men.  Their  pronouncement  would  be  accepted  widely, 
and  could  be  the  guide  for  national,  provincial  and  community  co- 
operative efforts. 

The  challenge  is  worthy  of  the  best  our  scientists  can  give  and 
of  the  exercise  of  the  common  sense  and  effort  of  every  Canadian: 
to  maintain  nature's  harmony,  and  to  restore  It  when  necessary. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  success.  It  is  a  shorter  distance  in  time 
than  we  think  from  the  splash  of  a  raindrop  on  an  unprotected  hill- 
top to  loss  of  a  farm .  • 

ANOTHER  REVIEW 
(From  Page  2) 

been  initially  allowed.  Occasionally,  the  result  of  central  initiative 
was  not  happy,  as  the  case  of  the  unimaginative  borrowing  from  the 
Ontario  Act  by  the  territorial  government.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Ontario  Act  made  ample  provision  for  the  smaller 
units  of  local  government  and  that  by  the  1880's 'the  townships  of 
Ontario  had  already  begun  to  overshadow  the  counties.  Generally, 
the  vigour  of  the  provincial  government  has  been  more  than  justified. 
Alberta  was  fortunate  that  the  Social  Credit  government  had  a  free 
hand  after  1935. 

Many  readers  will  find  Professor  Hanson's  account  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  school  and  municipal  districts  and  of  the  establishment  of 
compendious  county  governments  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book. 
He  attributes,  it  would  seem  correctly,  any  lessening  in  public  interest 
resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  area  not  to  the  loss  of  a  sense  of 
community  but  to  the  bureaucracy  and  the  remoteness  of  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  elector  that  accompanied  It.  He  clearly  believes 
that  any  lessening  of  interest  that  may  have  occured  is  more  than 
offest  by  the  improved  quality  of  service  made  possible.  Nor  has  he 
any  misgivings  about  the  departure,  in  the  Alberta  county,  from  the 
Ryersonian  tradition  of  separate  school  authorities.  The  simplicity  of 
the  functions  of  the  Alberta  county  and  the  connection  between  the 
larger  educational  area  and  the  need  for  improved  roads  may  enable 
the  arrangement  to  function  more  effectively  in  Alberta  than  in 
Britain.  J.H.  Aitchison,  University  of  Toronto 

******* 

Success  in  financing  a  local  government  depends  upon  many  factors 
and  there  is  no  fixed  rule  which  will  secure  themost  beneficial  results  . 
Officials  have  to  strive  for  solvency-not always  easy  considering  the 
demands  for  services,  protests  against  tax  increases, "  and  the  uncer- 
tainties involved  in  borrowing.  What  is  important  is  that  both  the 
elected  representatives  and  the  electors  realize  the  implications  of 
any  financial  policy  under  consideration.  If  higher  standards  are  de- 
sired, mill  rates  have  to  go  up  -  or  rather,  the  tax  bill  has  to  rise. 

-  "Local  Government  in  Alberta".  # 


MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS  REPORT 

Toronto-  The  total  unpaid  tax  bil  I  in  Ontario'smunicipalities 
at  December  31,  1956,  was  nearly  $41,000,000,  almost  four 
times  the  comparable  1946  figure  and  only  $17,000,000  below 
the  1934  depression-year  level. 

The  information  was  contained  in  the  208-page  annual  mun- 
icipal affairs  department  report  on  municipal  statistics  for  1956. 

The  province-wide  unpaid  -  tax  balance  has  cl  imbed  steadily 
since  1 947  which  witnessed  a  22-year  low  of  about  $10, 800,000. 
It  lassed  $20,000,000  in  1951  and  $30,000,000  in  1954. 

The  report  showed  gross  municipal  debenture  debt  reaching 
a  staggering  all-time  high  of  $881,865,000  in  1956  compared 
with  $504,756,000  in  1932  and  the  record  24-year  low  of 
$278,166,000  in  1949. 

The  report  said  Ontario  in  1943  hada  population  of  3,580,000 
and  an  over-all  taxable  assessment  of  $3,062,228,000  and  that 
of  1956,  a  population  of  5, 131,000  and  assessment  of  $7,195,- 
880,000.  The  percentage  increases  respectively  were  143.32 
and  234.99. 

The  one-year  increase  in  assessment  between  1955  and  1956 
was  a  whopping  $628,408,198,  attributed  by  the  report  to  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  building  projects  and  housing  for  the 
growing  population. 

-  Edmonton  Journal . 
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SYNOPSIS  of  STATUTES 
(From  Page  5) 

construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  over  and  across  any  land 
that  has  been  dedicated  or  set  apart  as  a  public  park. 


ratepayer  is  allowed  to  inspect  the  assessment  roll  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  days  only,  following  publication  of  the  notice.  Form  36 
is  amended  to  change  the  reference  to  the  new  Alberta  Assessment 
Appeal  Board. 


Section  351,  subsection  (1)  is  amended  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting cities  to  distinguish  between  resident  and  non-resident  businesses 
In  fixing  fees  to  be  charged  for  business  licenses. 

Sections  368,  369,  370  and  371  are  repealed. 

Section  382  Is  amended  and  a  new  section  382a  is  added  thdt 
will  enable  councils  to  prescribe  what  "closed"  is  to  mean  in  Its 
closing  by-law  so  that  the  definitions  or  restrictions  on  that  term  in 
sections  2  and  382  of  this  Act  are  unnecessary. 

Section  464,  subsection  (1)  and  section  466  are  amended  to  make 
clear  the  year  to  which  the  assessment  roll  applies. 

Section  468  is  amended  to  make  It  conform  to  the  changes  made 
in  sections  464  and  466  and  to  correct  references  in  this  section  from 
October  to  December. 

Sections  481,  subsection  (1),  514  (2),  515,  516,  517,  518,519 
and  520  are  amended  to  correct  references  to  the  new  Assessment 
Appeal  Board  Act  and  the  new  Alberta  Assessment  Appeal  Board. 

Section  531  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (3). A  new 
section  531a  is  added  permitting  the  variation  to  be  made  with  regard 
to  local  improvement  charges  in  connection  with  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation.  This  section  will  give  authority  to  place 
the  charges  against  the  property  sold  and  collect  from  the  purchaser 
over  a  period  of  years  in  the  same  manner  as  other  local  improvement 
charges  are  collected.  Instead  of  requiring  the  corporation  to  prepay 
them. 

Section  541,  subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  correct  a  typograph- 
ical error  in  the  Revision.  The  word  "average"  is  substituted  for  the 
word  "acreage". 

Section  544,  subsection  (1)  is  amended.  The  acreage  restriction 
in  clause  (k)  isremoved.  Newclause  (II)  is  added  which  would  exempt 
two-thirdsof  the  value  of  certain  cleaning  plants.  A  new  clause  (u) 
is  added  exempting  property  that  is  exempt  from  assessment  and  tax- 
ation under  The  Mobile  Homes  Licensing  Act. 

A  new  section  550a  is  added  requiring  the  council  In  every  year, 
commencing  in  1958,  tonotify  every  person  assessed  upon  the  assess- 
ment and  tax  roll  of  all  payments  that  it  is  estimated  will  be  made  by 
the  Province  In  that  year  to  the  city,  and  suchother  relevant  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  provincial  grants  and  their  effect  upon  or  relation 
to  the  taxes  levied  as  the  Minister  deems  advisable. 

Section  559,  subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  make  it  more  clear 
that  the  occupant  of  lands  exempt  from  taxation  is  subject  to  the 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  taxes  which  may  be  levied  against 
buildings  or  businesses  situate  on  lands  exempt  from  taxation.  This 
amendment  is  retroactive  to  January  1,  1952. 

Section  564  is  amended  to  remove  a  conflict  with  section  562 
(c)  (iv). 

Section  580,  subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  permit  a  city  to  in- 
stall as  a  local  improvement,  conduits  for  wires  or  pipes  under  or  on 
private  property  and  thereby  charge  frontage  tax  over  a  period  of 
years.  This  amendement  is  retroactive  to  January  1,  1952. 

Section  619  is  amended  to  change  the  reference  to  the  new 
Alberta  Assessi;nent  Appeal  Board. 

Section  646,  subsection  (1)  Is  amended  to  enable  a  city  to  borrow 
any  money  necessary  to  extend,  rehabilitate  or  re-equlp  or  improve 
asphalt  paving  plants  and  engineering  equipment. 

Section  726,  subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  change  the  reference 
to  the  new  Alberta  Assessment  Appeal  Board. 

The  Schedule  Isamended.  Form  5  Is  amended  to  remove  the  need 
for  a  candidate  to  give  his  full  name  in  all  cases.  Forms  14  and  15 
are  struck  out  and  a  new  Form  14  is  enacted.  Form  21  is  amended  to 
remove  a  difficulty  in  meaning;  a  slight  change  in  wording  is  made 
in  Form  30.  Forms  31  and  32  are  repealed  as  a  result  of  the  repeal 
of  sections  369  and  370.  Form  34  is  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  a 


1955. 


This  Act  comes  Into  forcewlth  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta, 

The  County  Act  Amendment  Act 
(Chapter  12) 


This  Act  amends  The  County  Act  being  chapter  64  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955. 

Newsection9a  Is  added  making  Itclear  thaJ  the  countyauthor- 
ity  is  a  body  corporate. 


This  Act  comes  into  force  with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta, 


1955. 


The  Domestic  Animals  (Municipalities)  Act 
Amendment  Act 
(Chapter  18) 

This  Act  amends  The  Domestic  Animals  (Municipalities)  Act, 
being  chapter  88  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955. 

Section  22  is  amended  to  make  It  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
by-law  to  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 


1955. 


This  Act  comes  into  force  with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta, 

The  Drainage  Districts  Act  Amendment  Act 
(Chapter  19) 


This  Act  amends  The  Drainage  Districts  Act,  being  chapter  91  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955. 

Section  2,  clause  (i)  Is  amended  to  remove  mines  and  mineral: 
from  the  definition  of  land. 

This  Act  comes  into  force  with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta, 
>955,  • 

(Note:  Copies  of  the  booklet  "SYNOPSIS  of  STATUTES"  covering 
all  legislation  passed  at  the  1957  session  have  been  mailed  tomunicipa' 
secretaries.  Nevertheless,  further  excerpts  applying  to  municipal 
matters  will  appear  in  our  next  issue) 


The  new  hired  man  was  sleeping  soundly  when  the  farmer  went  to 
awaken  him  at  four  in  the  morning.  "Come,  get  up,  "  he  called,  "we're 
going  out  to  cut  oats  today.  " 

"Are  they  wild  oats?"  asked  the  helper  sleepily. 

"No,  of  course  not,  "  replied  the  farmer. 

"Then  why  do  we  have  to  sneak  up  on  them  in  the  dark?"  inquired 
the  hand. 


THE  BACK  FENCE 


Abbeville,  France. 


We  are  now  on  our  way  home  to  England  through  France  after 
visiting  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The 
scenery  has  been  tops  all  through,  particularly  the  various  Alps.  We 
sawa  lot  of  Southern  England  before  leaving.  Say  helloto  everybody. 
The  holiday  is  passing  all  too  quickly. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Frank  Swann. 

(Mr.  Swann  retired  last  March  as  Supervisor  of  Field  Service  after 
38  years  with  the  Department.  We're  glad  to  hear  he  and  Mrs.  Swann 
have  enjoyed  their  trip). 


Tba  correapondence  section  of  The  Alberta  Municipal  Counsellor  la  a|>en  to  angr  reader 
for  tbe  diacuaaioo  of  any  problem.  Queatlons  raised  wlUbe  answered  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity. Lattera  may  be  aigaed  with  a  fictitious  nsme  if  that  la  desired,  but  we  would  ask  that 
thareat  nsmaofaqy  correapoodent'be  diacloaed  to  the  editor.  All  letters  will  be  anawered. 
b«t  space  and  general  interest  must  bs  considered  for  publicatioo. 


THE  ALBERTA 


WETASKIWIN,  the  HAMLET 

While  at  first  glance  this  appears  to  be  the  picture  of  a  railroad 
track,  it  also  shows  most  of  Wetaskiwin  as  it  was  in  1898.  Even  the 
ties  are  new.  The  City  of  Wetaskiwin,  in  1956  having  a  population 
of  4,476,  was  erected  as  a  village  in  1899  and  gained  city  status  on 
May  9,  1906.  For  many  years  it  was  noted  as  "The  smallest  city  in  the 
British  Empire".  • 


GRANTS  FOLLOW  TREND 
(From  Page  1) 

With  the  exception  of  three  small  increases,  all  1957  Municipal 
Assistance  Act  grants  to  counties,  municipal  districts,  improvement 
districts  and  the  Special  Areas  were  down  from  last  year  by  amounts 
varying  from  6  to  18%.  The  main  and  overall  reason  for  this  is  the 
shift  from  rural  to  urban  populations  as  revealed  by  the  1951  and  1956 
Dominion  Census  figures.  According  to  the  Dominion  figures  the  rural 
population  of  the  Province  represented  47%  of  the  total  provincial 
population  in  1951  and  only  38.7%  of  this  total  in  1956.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  the  total  amount  available  for  distribution  is  divided 
into  two  funds,  a  rural  municipalities  fund  and  a  urban  municipalities 
fund,  in  the  ratio  of  the  rural  and  urban  populations  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation. Until  this  year  the  division  has  been  made  on  the  basisof  the 
1951  census.  This  year  the  Act  was  amended  so  that  all  references  to 
the  1951  Dominion  Census  were  changed  to  the  1956  Dominion  Census 
and  this  resulted  in  a  rural  municipalities  fund  of  $4,  201 , 437. 35  which 
is  $495,994.69  less  than  the  1956  fund  of  $4,697,432.04. 

Individual  rural  grants  are  down  by  the  varying  percentages 
mentioned  above  because  the  grant  to  each  depends  upon  the  ratio  of 
its  area,  population,  per  capita  assessment  and  total  equalized  assess- 
ment to  the  total  of  each  of  these  factors  for  all  rural  municipalities. 
A  change  ii  any  one  of  the  factors  in  one  municipality  effects  not 
only  its  own  grant  but  the  grant  to  each  of  the  remaining  municipalities  . 

The  specific  reasons  for  the  increases  or  decreases  in  the  grant  to 
individual  municipalities  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Sixty  percent  of  the  rural  municipalities'  fund  is  allotted  as 
the  basis  of  the  calculated  per  thousand  dollar  rate  of  equalized 
assessment.  The  assessment  of  each  rural  nuniclpality  is  equalized  at 
the  1942  level  of  building  costs  as  used  for  assessment  purposes  and  the 
total  of  the  assessments  applied  to  the  sixty  percent  of  the  fund  pro- 
duces the  per  thousand  dollar  rate.  The  decrease  in  the  total  amount 
available  for  distribution  and  an  increase  in  the  total  equalized  assess- 
ment of  all  rural  municipalities  resulted  in  the  per  thousand  dollar 
rate  of  equalized  assessment  being  reduced  from  $5.8976  to  $5,014. 
This  $5,  014  multiplied  by  the  equalized  assessment  of  each  rural  mun- 
icipality resulted  in  a  decrease  in  each  grant  except  in  cases  where 
a  municipality's  assessment  increased  enough  to  offset  the  decrease  in 
the  per  thousand  dollar  rate. 

(2)  The  remaining  forty  percent  of  the  rural  municipalities'  fund 
is  allotted  by  way  of  an  eqaulization  grant  based  on  the  three  factors 
of  area,  population  and  per  capita  assessment.  The  decrease  in  the 
total  amount  available  for  distribution  again  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  total  amount  available  for  this  portion  of  the  grant  and  along  with 
changes  in  the  factors  in  individual  municipalities  resulted  in  most 
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municipalities  receiving  reduced  amounts  varying  in  degree  by  the 
relation  of  each  municipalities  factors  to  the  factors  of  the  remaining 
rural  municipalities  . 

(3)  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  a  rural  munici  polity  cannot  receive 
a  grant  of  more  than  $130,000.00.  Where  the  total  amount  in  a  county 
or  municipal  district  calculated  under  (1)  and  (2)  equals  more  than 
$130,000.00  it  is  provided  that  the  excess  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
remaining  counties  and  munid  pal  districts  on  the  calculated  per 
thousand  dollar  rate  of  equalized  assessment.  Because  of  the  reduced 
amount  in  the  total  fund  only  $76,376.38  was  available  for  this  years 
distribution  under  this  provision  as  compared  to  $108,795.17  lastyear 
which  of  course  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  most  grants. 

I  regret  that  we  could  not  forewarn  any  of  the  municipalities 
adversely  effected  by  the  changes  but  we  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
we  did  not  receive  the  final  Dominion  Census  figures  until  the  last 
minute  and  changes  in  individual  grants  brought  about  by  changes  in 
population,  area  and  assessment  are  not  apparent  until  such  time  as 
the  final  calculations  have  been  made.  • 

COURSE   IN  PUSPAHATION 

At  a  combined  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Assessors  Association, 
members  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  supervise  pre- 
paration of  a  course  in  assessment  to  be  presented  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  Alberta  this  fall  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Association.  The  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Eric  Hanson,  Department  of  Political  Economy,  is  composed  of 
Mr.  Alex  Hughes,  Lloyd  Abram  andMr.  Jack  Warner  of  the  Assessors 
Association,  Professor  Duncan  Campbell,  University  of  Alberta  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Tentative  plans  indicate  that  the  course  will  be  offered  by  cor- 
respondence and  the  correspondence  method  will  be  supplemented  by 
visits  and  individual  instruction,  by  district  seminars  held  at  regular 
intervals,  and  by  an  institute  which  will  combine  instruction  and  the 
final  written  examination. 

Course  content,  while  not  yet  established,  will  include  some 
general  information  concerning  local  government  organization,  legis- 
lation, assessment  methods  and  principles  in  both  local  and  urban 
municipalities,  classification  of  buildings,  soil  assessment  and  land 
valuation,  business  tax,  personal  property  and  frontage  assessment  with 
material  concerning  Court  of  Revision  and  Assessment  Appeal  Board 
procedures. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Alberta  Assessors  Association  wil  I  be  making 
on  announcement  shortly  concerning  the  details  of  the  course,  its 
cost,  and  the  dates  by  which  lessons  will  be  completed.  • 


NOW  WE  T€U  ONE 


Father  to  daughter's  suitor:  "Frankly,  )j'oung  man,  you're  not  earn- 
ing enough  to  support  her.  But  that's  all  right  -  neither  am  I.  " 

***** 

The  wife  was  trying  to  get  her  husband  to  purchase  a  new  auto- 
mobile but  he  didn't  seem  to  like  the  idea. 

"What,  "  he  roared.  "Me  buy  a  new  car?  Do  you  think  automobiles 
grow  on  trees?  " 

"Of  course  not,  silly,  "  replied  his  wife  calmly.  "Everyone  knows 
they  come  from  plants.  " 

***** 

"When  you  sold  me  this  farm  you  said  I  could  grow  nuts  on  it.  " 
"You  misunderstood  me  -  I  said  you  could  go  nuts  on  it.  " 

***** 

A  city  family  had  been  motoring  in  the  country.  They  had  filled 
all  the  available  space  in  the  car  with  wild  flowers,  tree  branches 
and  other  spoil.  Being  uncertain  which  road  to  take,  they  stopped  a 
farmer  and  enquired,    "Should  we  take  this  road  back  to  the  city?" 

"You  might  as  well,  "  repi  ied  the  farmer.  "Looks  I  ike  you 're  taking 
everything  else.  "  • 


